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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHLURCHMAN, 
( Continued from page 643.) 


Understanding there was a Yearly Meeting to 
be held in Somersetshire for several of the 
Western counties, and having some drawings to 
attend it, I left London on the twenty-first of 
the Sixth month, in company with my friend 
John Hunt, at whose house I lodged, and John 
Pemberton who came over sea with us on ac- 
count of his health, and had a meeting that day 


at Stains, which was pretty good and open, the | 


next at Basingstoke, and so on to Salisbury, and 
Shaftsbury, the two last being dull meetings, 
which is often the case where Friends are not 
careful to live near to truth, and reached to Ivel- 
chester, the place where the Yearly Meeting be- 
gan, on Seventh day in the evening the twenty- 
fifth of the month; on First day we had two 
meetings in the Town Hall, and many people 
being there, meetings were held at the Market 
Cross in the street at the same time; I sat silent 
that day; on the next there was a meeting of 
ministers and elders in the morning, in which I 
had some remarks to make respecting ministry; 
there were also two public meetings the same 
day, one of which was dull, the other more open, 
and on Third day two meetings rather~ better, 
when the Yearly Meeting ended ; some meetings 
being laid out for me, John Hunt returned to 
London, but John Pemberton concluded to go 
with me a few days, and his company was kind- 
ly accepted of by me, he being a sober, wel’ in- 
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clined young man. We went to IIminster the 


| first appointed meeting, in which the good pre- 


sence was witnessed much to my comfort, for I 
saw tliat the Lord was near, and helped me in 
my gift by opening the state of the meeting, 
| blessed be his name for ever! I also had an 
evening meeting at Chard, and next day at 
| Yeovil which was large and open for doctrine, 
; then at Sherbon on the edge of Dorsetshire, from 
thence went to visit the wife and children of 


i Jonah Thompson at Compton, he being in 
Pennsylvania ona religious visit; I had some 
good satisfaction in the family, and tarried there 
a day; then went to the meetings at Long Sut- 
ton, Puddimore, Grinton, Glastonbury, Shipton- 
mallet, and Frome, in which I had mostly close 
and plain service; yet not without a degree of 


'the sweetness and power of truth, in a sense 
| whereof [ was often made humbly thankful to 
ithe Lord. Then proceeding to Bath, was at the 
| forenoon and afternoon meetings there, and had 
an evening meeting at Caleb Tyle’s, which were 
jin some good degree owned by truth ; but there 
\is a want of weighty ‘solid Friends in this place. 
which is much frequented by most sorts of people 
| on account of the waters; from thence we went. 
to Bradford, and Pickwick meetings; but not 
being clear at the first, 1 returned and had an 
evening meeting there, to which many came and 
it ended to satisfaction. Here I may note, that 
having a desire to see Friends by themselves, 
and something on my mind in aclose manner to 
the Society, when I stood up and began to speak. 
the house was soon almost filled by others, who 
would wait without, sefting some one to watch 
when there was any thing spoken; upon their 
coming in, the subject in my view closed, and an 
opening in a doctrinal way presented, and my 
mind turned to it, and [ believe it was to the 
satisfaction of some seeking people present ; after 
I sat down a few minutes, finding no ease respect- 
ing my concern towards Friends, I hada freedom 
to inform the people that the public service of 
that meeting was now over, but I had a desire 
that the members of the meeting would stay a 
little while ; on which a Friend went to the door, 
and when the others had gone out shut it, and 
\the Friends mostly kept their seats, and in a 
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little time the state of the meetings came fresh 
before me again, and I had an opportunity to 
clear myself in a very plain manner, showing 
that the greatest enemies to the truth were the 
professors of it, who did not observe the instruc- 
tions of truth, or grace of God in their own 
hearts; for although the doctrine thereof when 
declared by qualified instruments, was clear and 
powerfully convincing, having the love and 
sweetening evidence of truth with it, reaching 
the witness in their hearts ; yet when the eyes of 
such so reached, were turned to behold the steps 
and conduct of the libertine professors among 
us, they were stumbled by their example, and 
such were an offence to the little ones, and their 
portion by way of comparison is hinted at by our 
Lord, when he says, Mat. xviii. 6. But whoso 
shall offend one of these little ones who believe in 
me, it were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned 
in the depth of the sea. From thence we went 
to Westbury, and Lavington meetings, and to 
the Quarterly Meeting for Wiltshire, held at 
Devizes, which began on the First day of the 
week, two meetings for public worship, and one 
in the evening for ministers and elders, and next 
day for worship and business, but I could see no 
time nor room to clear myself to advantage for 
want of more stillness; the service of meetings 
may be hurt for want of silence, and the minds 
of the people become too unsettled to understand 
and hear to profit; ina sense whereof, I left 
this place with an heavy heart and went to Chip- 
penham, Corsham, Charleot, and Melksham 
meetings, besides which had three evening meet- 
ings, one at Pickwick in a school-house belong- 
ing to Thomas Bennet, with his boarding scholars 
and others ; one at John Fry’s of Sutton Benjar, 
and the other at Samuel Rutty’s; some of which 
were good meetings ; then leaving Wiltshire, we 
passed through Bradford and Bath, and came to 
Bristol on the twenty-second of the month, 
where I tarried until First day, the seventh of 
the Eighth month, constantly attending their 
meetings as they came in course, and visiting 
several families as truth opened the way. My 
mind and spirit was bowed very low in this city, 
under a sense of too general a declension and 
falling away from truth into pride, high-minded- 
ness, and the spirit of the world, and a con- 
formity to the vain customs and fashions thereof, 
of which I frequently made mention amongst 
them; I was at their two weeks meeting for 
business, and Quarterly Meeting for inspecting 
the affairs of truth, and labored much to encour- 
age them to hold weekly meetings for ministers 
and elders, in order to enquire how meetings for 
worship were attended by public Friends, and 
whether their ministry was acceptable, and the 
lives and conversations of ministers and elders 
corresponded with their doctrine and profession, 
which care they had dropped for some time. 





was at sixteen meetings in this city, and one at 
Frenchay, and visited Anthony Purver’s board. 
ing school at that place, and being easy to leave 
Bristol for the present, we went to Chewmagna 
in Somersetshire; and after dining at John 
Hipsley’s, had a religious opportunity in his 
family, and the next day a meeting at Portis. 
head, an evening meeting at James Players, then 
to Claverham, Sidcot, and Mark, some of which 
were good meetings—a few elderly Friends here 
live near truth, and there was a visitation to the 
youth, several of whom appeared tender and 
growing in religion; though many professors are 
seeking after the gain, love, aud friendship of 
the world, not enough considering that Godliness 
with contentment is the best gain; our next 
meeting was at Bridgewater, then at Taunton, 
and were comforted together with Friends in 
their morning and afternoon meetings; in the 
Divine presence there is life, and the living are 
made able to praise the Lord who is worthy. 
From thence passing to Minehead, Milverton, 
Wellington, Spiceland, Columpton, having a 
meeting at each place, we came to Exeter in 
Devonshire, and attended three meetings there 
on First day, in each of which I had something 
to offer; but was much depressed under an ap- 
prehension of the prevalence of a deistical spirit 
over some, which, with the indifference of others 
about religion, and a light forwurd zeal in some 
others, without the deep, inward, baptizing know. 


ledge of truth, occasion the pure and ever bless- § 


ed power thereof to be at a low ebb in that city. 
When the children of the Lord know him their 


Redeemer to live by his heavenly power in them, f 


they know also that thereby they live, and feel- 
ingly know his truth and the precious testimony, 
and by this knowledge are influenced with an 


holy, humble zeal in love and meekness to work ff 
in his vineyard, the church, to the honor of God, f 


and the edification and restoration one of another. 

Leaving Exeter, we went to Topsham and had 
a dark dull meeting, and staying at a Friend’s 
house to dine, one at the table, who, as I under- 
stood, could not spare time to attend the meet- 
ing, asked me if I was ever in New England, 
and whether I could inform him what sort of a 
country it was? for, added he, I have heard 
people say that the corn (that is wheat) will not 
ripen there, but is smitten with a rotting mildew 
which blasts the wheat in the ear. I suddenly 
felt that I had need of being careful in answer- 
ing, but knew not why; I answered with caution, 
that I had seen wheat in that country which 


) 
. 
! 


looked to be well grown, but in the ear where | 
grain should be there was little else but a black | 


smut in form of a grain; I have heard, said he, 
that it would bear full, good wheat formerly, and 


what can now be the cause why it is blasted, 7 


didst thou ever hear? 


him a passage which I had heard, viz. Two 


1| persons being in Boston hada curiosity to see 


On which I related to” 
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the old prison, from whence those Friends were 
led to the place of execution, who were hanged 
at Boston for their religious testimony and princi- 
ples, and an inhabitant of the town going with 
them, brought them to the prison, and one of 
the men said to their guide, is this the old jail 
where the Friends lay who were hanged? An old 
woman who sat knitting at the door, though not 
spoken to, answered, yes it is, and we feelingly 
know it; for a curse has been on the land ever 
since, so that it will not bear wheat without a 
blasting, and we are beholden to other colonies 
for bread. He replied with an air of jesting, L 
have heard so, but I believe nothing of it. I 
told him we might observe that the Almighty 
had sometimes manifested his displeasure on a 
people or nation by famine, the sword or pesti- 
lence for their transgressions, if we had a belief 
in the sacred writings of the old Testament ; he 
said it could not be that the Almighty, who is 
love in perfection, and in himself infinitely happy 
for ever, should delight in severity, and take 
vengeance on man, the workmanship of bis hand ; 
some who are narrow in their way of thinking 
may believe such things, but for his part, he had 
ideas more noble of the Deity than to believe 
such notions; by which I perceived he was a 
deist, and did not regard the Scriptures, and that 
it would be vain to say much to him; having 
often thought it was very difficult to say any thing 
to reach those sort of low freethinkers, who ex- 
ercise themselves in the wisdom which is from 
beneath, and dwell safely in their own imagina- 
tions and conceits, whose communication is often 
infectious to others, and to be perceived in the 
meetings and neighborhoods where they reside. 
To be continued. 


= aatetliilaiiaonnamm 
CATHOLIC THOUGHTS, 

NO. 3. THE REAL PRIESTHOOD. 
(Continued from page 616.) 


Times have occurred to interrupt this tame 
conformity, and men have appeared within the 
precincts of the Episcopal Church, who by their 
writings and lives have exposed its hollowness ; 
but the average state of things has been con- 
tentment with the framework. While such 
sentiments have been common and sometimes 
general among the ordinary clergy of that 
church, they have almost uniformly been enter- 
tained by its prelates. Thus, the features that 
distinguish that church, considered as a whole, 
have been regard to learning and strict order. 
After these points, it has contained piety; but 
this not because it labored for it, but because 
God is good. To attend during certain terms at 
prescribed places, to acquire a considerable know- 
ledge of Greek and mathematics, and a singularly 
minute acquaintance with dogmatical Theology, 
—such are the qualifications that have been de- 

















manded of the candidates for holy orders. 
Any man who could comply with this much, and 
who in addition was willing to depone that he 
was moved by the Holy Ghost to embrace this 
calling, was held to be duly accomplished for 
the work. 
was the practical result, we affirm that this was 
the theory also, that nothing more was aimed at 
or intended ; that the Simeons and others who 
insisted upon vital piety have never been a 
numerous class, have never been influential, and 
have, as far as was practicable, been discounten- 
anced by the heads of the church. 


We do not merely allege that this 


Thus, in 
that community which has always been the most 
numerous and respectable of the Protestant 
bodies; in that section which has invariably 
contained the most learning, refinement, gentle- 
manly feeling, and unfeigned piety, the lean 
kine have eaten up the fat kine, the low idea 
has swallowed up the high thought, the priest 
of the letter has displaced the priest of the 
spirit. At no moment sinee it became a church, 
have opinions different from these which we 
have described, prevailed in any considerable 
degree. ‘To what epoch can we point, and say of 
it that there were many men at that time who saw 
through the trappings, and who laid down the 
principle with precision, that human rules can 
do no more than impart an outward regularity 
to churches; but that they must derive all their 
real virtue from regeneration, begun and carried 
on by the Spirit? To what works emanating 
from this establishment can we point, and say of 
them that they take the whole matter to pieces ; 
that they distinctly show what is human and 
what is divine ; that whilst they perhaps evince 
an excusable partiality for particular forms, they 
at the same time discard the notion that any 
such things are or can be of heavenly origin ? 
On the other hand, how much is there to the 
contrary ; what immeasurable disquisitions on a 
formal apostolic succession ; what learning, sub- 
tlety, and influence employed to exalt an order ; 
what uncountable dissertations on the celestial 
descent of Episcopal polity; what loud denun- 
ciations of those who should dare to maintain 
that another constitution is compatible with the 
Christian religion ! 

Many suppose that things have been better in 
those Protestant sects where Episcopacy, with 
its much splendor and its many ceremonies, is 
not acknowledged. We consider this opinion 
to be more than doubtful. Men do not seem to 
be aware that it is possible to lavish as much 
idolatry upon a naked as upon a gorgeous formu- 
lary. The sectarian who has few rites is seen 
to be quite as much a bigot as he who has many. 
These denominations have certainly been less 
polished, learned, and opulent, than Kpiscopacy ; 
but it does not follow from this that they have 
been more pious. When we deliberately look 


at the very root of the matter; when we reduce 
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the question to its absolute essentials; when we ) go on increasing; here are a number of ecclesi- 
lay down the position and adhere to it, that the | astics in each of these communities at variance 
converted man, and he only, has true religion ; ewes with those within their own pale; what 
when we estimate a church by the definite prin- | harmony is there in the shape and exterior of 
ciple, how many such has it within its pale, we |all this? what resemblance is there between 
shall probably arrive at a different conclusion. | this thoroughly heterogeneous mass, and the 
We strongly suspect that the high superiority | ‘homogeneous thought of tie priests in the 
that these other sects are supposed to possess | te mple ? are they all Levites, or are there some 
over Episcopacy, has been founded on things | among them who have no claims to that name ?% 
adventitious rather than on things real. We | on what principle are we to attempt to distinguish 
are inclined to think that their partisans have | among them? which one of the divisions can 
admired the leaders because they were rude and | show. in a manner to satisfy any but its own 
harsh, because they protested perpetually against | partisans, that God is more with it than with 
Popery in all its forms, because the seaffolding | any of the others? Claims so very numerous, 
was not ornate, and because the creed read well. | and so very contradictory, might have tended to 
If it could be fully shown that the doctrine of | persuade men that the general notion here was 
regeneration has been exemplified in any high | unsound ; might have led them to believe that 
degree in those denominations which we term | the unity for which the Bible contends must be 
Dissenters, we should be inclined to believe, in | in something else than in the style and shape; 
virtue of that circumstance, that the article of | might have put them on the way to discover 
the true priesthood was better understood by | ‘the true thought. 
them than by the Episcopal Church. But we | Another circumstance that reveals how far 
cannot allow this much to them, simply because | the churches must have gone into formal ideas 
they have met in mean buildings, with few | on this subject, is the mode of conduct pursued 
forms, and under instructors poorly educated, or | by ministers and leading men in sects, even 
badly fed. torn the question is flatly presented to their 
Hence we do not consider that the arguments | notice. Agreement with the creed, and con- 
usually employed to prove that these sects have | formity with the rules, is unhesitatingly accept- 
been more pious and less priest-ridden than | ed as equivalent to godliness. A few will ven- 
others, have effected their object. If in ae to maintain something different in theory, 
Churches, formed upon the republican model, | but it amounts to little in practice. The pulpit 
the teacbers and functionaries have, as a class, | | is open to each minister within the pale of the 
been ignorant of regeneration ; if those of them | sect or party, even where there is every reason 
who are experimentally acquainted with it, have | to believe that there is nothing more than outward 
always been a comparatively small fraction; if conformity in his favor; but itis not open to the 
godliness has generally and almost avowedly | best man of the adjacent sect, whose difference 
been associated with secondary topics; if the | is so minute, that even metaphysies can scarcely 
inclination among them to hold to a visible | give it a name. The communion table receives 
Chureh of fixed architecture has been tyran- | all who afford the same formal test, that they 
nous and general ;—on these premises alone | are bound ever to promote the designs of their 
e maintain, that the doctrine of the spiritual | sect, but it does not spread its arms and invite 
<i chon cannot have been appreciated within | the really godly of other bodies,—men, perhaps, 
their pale. If it had been understood, the | who are signalizing their age by their writings 
aspect of matters would have been different. It|and their deeds. When affairs ‘are in a state of 
would have led men to perceive that the Bible | thorough tranquillity, the most discerning of a 



















































































sets forth, under the figure of the Levitical 
body, the idea of a set of worshippers who are 
as peculiar in the qualities of their mind and 
heart, as their types were in things external. 
With an opinion so pregnant with instruction 
dwelling in the midst of them, they could not 
have tolerated those mechanical notions, and 
those ministers of the letter, under whose in- 
fluence they have tamely existed. 

Apart from deep theological considerations, 
one feels astonished that mere observation has 
not led men to believe that there must be some- 
thing radically wrong in this quarter. The use 
of the eyes alone might appear almost sufficient 
to conduct them to such ideas as the following : 
here are a hundred different sects much opposed 
to each other, and the tendency is for them to 


sect may be heard to speak with tolerable dis- 
tinctness of the hypocrisy and other evils existing 
within their own enclosure ; but let the feeblest 
alarm of danger be sounded, and the censors 
are beheld uniting in strictest league with those 
they have denounced, against the men they have 
loudly extolled. Where there is a shade of di- 
versity in the opinions and interests of two 
denominations, they may be pererived to discern 
with some clearness the distinction between the 
formal and the spiritual in regard to each other; 
but when any event occurs to remove the barrier, 
and to render their objects the same, not only 
do they cease to speak, but—to all appearances 
they cease to see. 

We learn, both from the Old and New Testa- 
ment, that at some period of its progress the 
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church is to go into Babylon; or, in literal 
language, is to fall into a state of complete con- 
fusion. In this condition, men are to call 
crooked straight, and bitter sweet. We hold it 
to be no libel to affirm that the Protestant church 
is in this state, and that no portion of it is more 
thoroughly involved in it than that part which 
calls itself evangelical, and which is under the 
impression that to hold a creed which is sound 
in the main, is equivalent to being under the 
influence of true religion. One indication of 
this Babylonish condition, is the manner in which 
the question now before us is generally dealt 
with. Let the member of a sect comply with 
certain regulations that express the ideas of his 
party, not merely is he regarded as a person 
whom censure cannot well reach ; he is esteemed 
as one who knows the grace of God. Leta 


points of doctrine and discipline that form the 
watchwords of his denomination, and the current 
opinion in respect of him is, that he exhibits 
true holiness. The few who have discernment 
enough to see further, generally allow other 
feelings to bias their minds, and over the whole 
territory the visible passes for the invisible, the 
formal for the real, the carnal for the moral, the 
priest of ordinances for him who owes his office | 
to the baptism of the Spirit. It is not astonish- | 
ing that these results should take place; for if, 
as all the churches maintain, the scaffolding be 
from heaven just as much as the doctrine, then, 
to be connected with the frame-work is to be | 
holy in a sense. If it be the mind of the| 
Spirit, as all sects assert, that there is in the | 
Bible an absolute unconditional mould for the 
visible Church; then, to be in harmony with 
this draught, is to have some connection with 
heaven. If, as some allege, the New Testament | 
sets forth a scheme of high Episcopacy ; if, as 
others declare, it propounds a plan of uncom- 
promising Presbytery ; and if, as both allow, | 
there is a rite called ordination, divinely enjoin- 
ed, and quite essential to the being of a gospel 
minister, then, to enter the Sanctuary by these 
gates must mean something, and how much it 


6 


amounts to must bea difficult question. It may 
not be sufficient to constitute a man an integral 
Christian, but all who hold the premises must 
admit that it goes a long way towards making 
him one. Absurd as the idea may appear, when | 
stated thus, this is the transcript of the manner | 
in which men speak and act. The most spirit- | 
ual are not above these impressions. So far are 
men from believing tbat regeneration and 
nothing else makes the Christian; that to ad-| 
minister Sacraments, and to have entered the 
Church along a path of authentic ordination, 
makes out a case for a person which all name 
credible conversion, and which most consider 
to be the only conversion that can be obtained. 
We again repeat, that it seems plain to us that 


| 
' 
teacher of religion maintain deference to S| 
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the major error must disappear before the minor 
can be removed, and that the idea of a revealed 
frame-work must be renounced, before we can 
expect that correct views should be entertained 
of the real priesthood. 

The remarks that follow in regard to the con- 
stitution of the priest, as set forth ia Scripture, 
are designed to furnish some check to what we 
consider the immoral opinions that prevail in the 
Churches. To take things in the order in 
which they occur,—God, before the departure 
of the Israelites out of Egypt, elected all the 
first-born to be his own, saying, “ Sanctify unto 


‘me all the first-born, whatsoever openeth the 


womb among the children of Israel, both of 
man and of beast: it is mine.” (Exod. xiii. 2.) 
With an eye to this circumstance, we find the 
saints in the New ‘Testament designated as 
‘+ first-born,” and “first fruits;’’ thus, ‘“ The 
general assembly and the church of the first- 
born, which are written in heaven.” (Heb. xii. 
25.) © Of his own will begat he us, with the 
word of truth, that we should be a kind of 
first-fruits of his creatures.” (James i. 18.) 
‘These are they which follow the Lamb wither- 
soever he goeth. These were redeemed from 
among men, being the first-fruits unto God and 
to the Lamb.” (Rev. xiv. 4.) The next fact, 
in the order of events, is the exchange by which 
the Levites were substituted for the first-born. 
“ And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, And 


| IT, behold I have taken the Levites from among 


the children of Israel, instead of all the first- 
born that openeth the matrix among the children 


| of Israel ; therefore the Levites shall be mine ; 


because all the first-born are mine; for on the 


| day that I smote all the first-born in the land of 


Egypt, I hallowed unto me all the first-born in 
Israel, both man and beast; mine shall they 
am the Lord.” (Num. iii 11--13.) 
The transaction was conducted with great ex- 
actness; the Levites and the first-born were 
both numbered, and when it was found that 
the former fell short of the latter by “two 
hundred and threescore and thirteen,” the over- 
plus are redeemed by a ransom, expressly speci- 
fied ( verses 40-51.) Much stress ought to be 
laid upon this event, because it is the foundation 
of the constitution of the Levitical order, and 
the judgment which we form of it will affect 
our whole ideas of that body. In choosing the 
first-born, God surely intromitted with the 
nation in general ; in taking one of each family, 
he seemed to declare that he considered all the 
people to be holy. If this was his meaning, it 
is nothing more than what he plainly declared 
in other instances, and by other tokens. The 
whole race sprang from Abraham, who was the 
father of the faithful; they all derived their 
descent from Israel, who wrestled with the 
angel, and received a new name; they were all 
subjected to the rite of circumcision; they all 
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passed through the Red Sea; they were all 
baptised unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea. 
He declared the whole people to be sacred to 
him, sometimes by express words, and some- 
times by significant acts. They proceeded from 
one ancestor, the law was given to the whole 
nation, they received one set of ivstitutions and 
ceremonies, they were subjected to one mode of 
worship, they inhabited one land, which also 
was holy. If God then, by enjoining them to 
sanctify all the first-born, intimated that he 
looked upon the entire nation as holy, he did 
not declare a solecism, but expressed that which 
harmonized with other things that he had said 
and done. But if God, in choosing them, iu- 
timated that he made a distinction between them 
and the rest of the people, then he did that 
which does not harmonize with the tenor of the 
old economy. If he selected them as represen- 
tatives of all the nation, he did an act which 
appears congruous to the oceasion out of which 
it sprung, and one that does not refuse to coal- 
esce with anything else that the Old Testament 
records. But if in choosing them he set up a 
class quite distinct from the rest of the yeople, 
then he made an appointment that appears to 
harmonize neither with the event that gave it 


birth, nor with the general tenor of the Mosaic 
law. If, in consecrating the first-born, he said 


by a figure, that he took the pur? for the whole, 
we are not aware of any difficulty that stands in 
the way of the opinion; but if in choosing them 
he designed to make a wheel within a wheel, an 
order within an order, then we find ourselves in 
collision with a transaction that does not har- 
monize with the rest of the scheme. 
(To be continued.) 


o—tee 
WISDOM. 


Wisdom reacheth from one end to another 
mightily, and sweetly doth she order all things. 

I loved her, and sought her out from my 
youth; I desired her to make her my spouse, 
and I was a lov er of her beauty. 

In that she is conversant with God, she magni- 
fieth her nobility: yea the Lord of all things 
himself loved her. 

For she is privy to the mysteries of the know- 
ledge of God, and a lover of his works. 

If riches be a possession to be desired in this 
life, what is richer than wisdom that worketh 
all things ? 

And if prudence work, who, of all that are, is 
a more cunning workman than she ? 

And if a man love righteousness, her labors 
are virtues; for she teacheth temperance and 
prudence, justice and fortitude; which are such 
things as men can have nothing more profitable 
in their life. 

Ifa man desire much experience, she know- 
eth things of old, and conjectureth aright what 
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is to come : she knoweth the subtilties of speeches, 
and can expound dark sentences; she foreseeth 
signs and wonders, and the events of seasons and 
times. 

Therefore I purposed to take her to me to live 
with me, knowing that she would be a counsel- 
lor of good things, and a comfort in cares and 
grief. 

For her sake [ shall have estimation among 
the multitude, and honor with the elders though 
I be young. 

I shall be found ofa quick conceit in judgment, 
and shall be admired in the sight of great men. 

When I hold my tongue, they shall abide my 
leisure, and when [ speak they shall give ear 
unto me: if I talk much, they shall lay their 
hands upon their mouth. 

Moreover, by the means of her, I shall obtain 
immortality, and leave behind me an everlasting 
wemorial to them that come after me. 

I shall set the people in order ene the nations 
shall be subject unto me. * = & 

After 1 have come into my eink I will re- 
pose myself with her ; for her conversatiou hath 
no bitterness ; and to live with her hath no sor- 
row, but mirth and joy. 

Now, when I considered these things in my- 
self, and pondered them in my heart, how that 
to be allied unto wisdom is immortality ; 

And great pleasure it is to have her friend- 
| ship ; and in the works of her hands are infinite 
| riches; and in the exercise of conference with 
her, prudence; and in talking with her a good 
report ; [ went about seeking how to take her to 
me, 

For I was a witty child and had a good spirit. 

Yea, rather, being good, I came into a body 
undefiled. 

Nevertheless, when I perceived that I could 
nut otherwise obtain her, except God gave her 
me ; and that was a point of wisdom also, to know 
whose gift she was; I prayed unto the Lord, and 
besought him, and with my whole heart [ said, 

O God of my fathers and Lord of merey, who 
hast made all things with thy word, 

And ordained man through thy wisdom, that 
he should have dominion over the creatures 
which thou hast made, 

And order the world according to equity and 
righteousness, and execute judgment with an up- 
right heart, 

Give me wisdom, that sitteth by thy throne, 
and reject me not from among thy children. 

For I thy servant, and son of thy handmaid, 
am a feeble person, and of a short time, and too 
young for the unverstanding of judgment and 
laws ; 

For though a man be ever so perfect among 
the children of men, yet if thy wisdom be not 
with him, he shall be nothing regarded. 

Thou hast chosen me to be a king of thy peo- 
ple, and a judge of thy sons and daughters. 
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Thou hast commanded me to build a temple 
upon thy holy mount, and an altar in the city 
wherein thou dwellest, a resemblance of the 
holy tabernacle which thou hast prepared from 
the beginning. 

And. wisdom was with thee; which knoweth 
thy works, and was present when thou madest 
the world, and knew what was acceptable in thy 
sight, and right in thy commandments. 

“O, send her out of thy holy heavens, and from 
the throne of thy glory, that being present she 
may labor with me, that I may know what is 
pleasing unto thee. 

For she knoweth and understandeth all things, 


and she shall lead me soberly in my doings, and | 


preserve me in her power. 

So shall my works be acceptable, and then 
shall I judge thy people righteously, and be 
worthy to sit in my father’s seat. 

For what man is he that can know the counsel 
of God? or who can think what the will of the 
Lord is ? 

For the thoughts of mortal men are miserable ; 
and our devices are but uncertain. 

For the corruptible body presseth down the 
soul, and the earthly tabernacle weigheth down 
the mind that museth upon many things. 

And hardly do we guess aright of things that 
are upon the earth, and with labor do we find 
the things that are before us; but the things that 
are in heaven who hath searched out? 

Aud thy counsel who hath known, except 
thou give wisdom, and send thy holy Spirit from 
above ? 

For so the ways of them which lived on the 
earth were refurmed, and men were taught the 
things that are pleasing unto thee, and were 
saved through wisdom.— Apocrypha. 


~~» — 
IMPORTANCE OF PROPER TRAINING IN YOUTH. 


I cannot remember the year, it was long ago, 
that I passed the night under the hospitable 
roof of Salem Towne, of Charlton, in the county 
of Worcester. As we sat together in the even- 
ing, and were speaking of education and of 
schools, Mr. Towne informed me that, about 
the year 1800, he taught a school in the south 
western district of Chariton. An inhabitant of 
Sturbridge, the adjoining town, had a son, of 
whose abilities and general character he ap- 
peared to entertain a low estimate, and of whom 
he spoke to Mr. Towne disparagingly, as “a boy 
who gave him trouble” Mr. Towne, notwith- 
standing this parental forewarning, consented to 
receive the lad on probation. 

On the evening of the very first day, the 
school agent came to the teacher, and told him 


the whole school, and must be turned out. The 
agent, very probably, received his impressions 


from the injudicious parent, who seems to have | 





| entered at the ear—they reached the heart. 
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made no secret of his opinions. Mr. Towne re- 
jected this hasty counsel, and informed the ageut 
that he should keep a watchful eye upon the lad, 
and that he thought it would be time enough to 
turn him out of school when he made any dis- 
turbance, and that he was entitled to a fair trial. 
When the boy came, for the first time, to recite 
his lesson, and had gotten throngh, Mr. Towne 
told him to shut up his book. He did so, but 
instantly recoiled, and dodged his head, as if he 
expected a blow. The teacher inquired what 
was the matter; the boy replied that he supposed 
he should be beaten ; and being asked if he had 
been accustomed to such usage, he replied in the 
affirmative. Mr. T. then quieted his alarm, and 
assured him he had nothing to fear if he con- 
ducted himself well, and encouraged him by 
commending his recitation ; aud was so impress- 
ed by the lad’s manner of receiving this appro- 


| bation, that he ventured to say to him, ‘1 be- 


lieve you are a good boy.”’ These words not only 
[ will 
not adopt the strong expression which I once 
heard from the lips of a very intelligeut Jesuit, 


and say that the teacher had found a master key 


|to the soul of his disciple, but from that hour 
| he bad effectually turned the switch. 


That beau- 
tiful appeal, ‘‘ My son, give me thy heart,” had 
not been thus silently made in vain. The lad 


‘told his associates, that though others had said 
| he was a bad boy, Mr. Towne told him he be- 


lieved he was a good boy, and he was sure bi 
wished to be a good boy. 

Not lung after, the school agent came again, 
and earnestly desired that this boy shouid be 
dismissed from school. With this request Mr. 
Towne refused to comply; and said that be 


liked the “appearance and conduct of the boy, 


and thought that, with some little illustratiou 
of the law of kindness, he would make himse!f 
known in the world as a useful citizen.” 

This youth continued to attend the school 
daily, and steadily, and profitably, for two win- 
ters. At the close of the second winter the 
father came to Mr. Towne and said—* Bill says 
that you say I must send him to college, ant d 
have him fitted with some private family, and 
not at an academy ”’ The father inquired of Mr 
‘Towne what he bad seea in Bill to justify the 
idea of sending him to college. “1 see,” said 
Mr. T , “a boy that you will hear from in after 
life.”’ 

This course was followed; the boy went to 
college, and the predictions of his kind and jud \- 
cious primary teacher have been verilied : 

Loy was heard from in after life! é After havin; 
filled many stations of the very first importan 


\in our country, and passed the sev entieth mi 
that the boy was a bad boy, and would disturh 


stone in the path of man from the cradle to th 
grave, he is numbered with the dead—that Stur- 
bridge boy was Witt1am L. Marcy! 

Among the accomplishments and virtues ct 
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Mr. Marcy, he possessed and cultivated a geniai| thereby, to transact the affairs of Society in much 
and grateful tewper. He never forgot his obli-] harmony, we conclude to meet again at the 
gations to the teacher of the village school in | usual time next year at Salem, if consistent with 





Charlton ; and on numerous occasivns, private | His will. 
and public, evidently took a particular pleasure Mary Ann Uppeararr, Clerk. 
in proclaiming them openly.— Boston T'rans- oe 
cript. 
Marritp,— According to the order of Friends, with 





3 a the approbation of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, 
Fi R tl K ie DS’ INTELLIGENCE - on the 29th of 11th month, Samus. Conarp to Mary 


oe 4 / B. Cuayton, daughter of Jacob E. Clayton, all of this 


sity. 
PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MO, 29, 1860. |" 
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We have receive the Minutes of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, from which we take what appears to be 
a summary of the exercises of the Women’s 
meeting. 





Selected for Friends’ Intelligeneer. 
THE CITY OF PETRA. 

Petra, the excavated city, the long-lost capital 
of Edom, in the Scriptures and profane writings, 
in every language in which its name occurs, 
signifies a rock ; and through the shadows of its 

‘“‘ Whilst we have been made partakers of the | early history we learn that its inhabitants lived 
crumbs that have fallen from the Master’s table, | in natural clefts, or in excavations made in the 
our minds have been drawn to our sisters, who | solid rock. Desolate as it now is, we have rea- 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


have not had the privilege of meeting with usj son to believe that it goes back to the time of 


in this our solemn assembly, and we have been | Esau, “the father of Edom” ; that princes and 
willing to gather up the fragments, that nothing | dukes, eight successive kings, and, again, a long 
be lost. line of ‘nobles, dwelt there before any king 
Much exercise has been felt on account of |“ reigned over Israel”; and we recognise it, 
the many deficiencies among us. The neglect of from the earliest ages, as the central point to 
assembling ourselves together, for the purpose | which came the caravans from the interior of 
cf worshipping a gracious Father, has been the Arabia, Persia, and India, laden with all the 
cause of deep travail of spirit, and we have been precious commodities of the ‘Fast, and from which 
affectionately entreated to let the time past| these commodities were distributed through 
suffice, and be more diligent in this important | Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, and all the coun- 
duty. The times, indeed, call loudly for diligence | tries bordering on the Mediterranean,—even 
in the support of the various testimonies we as Tyre and Sidon deriving their purple and dyes 
a Society are called upon to bear. Never was the | from Petra. This ancient and extraordinary city 
language “ To thy tents, Oh! Israel,’’ more ap-| is situated within a natural amphitheatre of two 
p! licable than at the present day, for God is thy | or ree miles in circumference, encompassed on 
tent, and as there is an abiding here, a necessity all sides by rugged mountains five or six hundred 
will be felt of bearing our noble t testimony to | feet in height. The whole of this area is now a 
the spirituality of the Christian religion and the | waste of ruins ; dwelling-houses, temples and 
dignified character of a free gospel ministry. triumphal arches, all prostrate together in un- 
Mothers have been tenderly admonished to in- | distinguishable confusion. 
creased care of those precious lambs committed | The sides of the mountain are cut smooth, in 
to them. Great, indeed, is the responsibility rest-| a perpendicular direction, and filled with long 
ing upon us. And Qh, how pressing has the | and continued ranges of dwelling-houses, tem- 
invitation been to our dear young sisters, to| ples, and tombs, excavated, with vast labor, out 
come away from the delusive things of this world, | of the solid rock ; and while their summits pre- 
which glisten but to deceive. To you, indeed, | sent nature in her wildest and most savage form, 
are we to look for standard bearers, when those | their bases are adornd with all the beauty of 
who now stand as pillars in the Church, shall be] architecture, with columns and porticoes, and 
called from works to rewards. Then be entreat- | pediments, and ranges of corridors, enduring as 
ed, dear sisters, now in the morning of your day, | the mountains out of which they are hewn, and 






































to close in with the invitation.— My daughter, 
give me thy heart, 
The subject of Slavery has been feelingly al- 


luded to, and we have been encouraged to re-| rampart which encloses the city. 
frain as much as can be from the use of those | and immoveable as 


things coming through that impure channel. 


fresh as if the work of a generation scarcely yet 
gone by. 

Nothing can be finer than the immense rocky 
Strong, firm, 
nature herself, it seems to 
deride the walls of cities, and the puny fortifi 


With gratitude t Wt (river of all good, who} cations of skilful engiveers. The only access j 


as been pleased to be with us through the| by clambering over ‘this wall of stone, siecle 
several sittings of the meeting, enabling us| ble only in one place, or by an entrance, the most 
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‘extraordinary that nature, in her wildest freaks, | wit sculptured doors and columns; and on the 
has ever framed. left, in the bosom of the mountain, hewn out of 
The loftiest portals ever raised by the hands | solid rock, is a large theatre, circular in form, 
of man, the proudest monuments of architectural | the pillars in front fallen, and containing three 
ski!l and daring, sink into insignificance by the | rows of seats, capable of containing more than 
comparison. It is, perhaps, the most wonderful | three thousand persons. Above the corridor 
object in the world, except the ruins of the city | was a range of doors opening to chambers in the 
to which it forms the entrance. For about two | rocks, the seats of the princes aud wealthiest in- 
wiles, it lies between high and precipitous ranges | habitants of Petra. 
of rocks, from five hundred to one thousand feet | Amid all the terrible denunciations against 
in height, standing as if torn asunder by some | the land of Idumea, “ her cities and the inbabi- 
great convulsion, and barely wide enough for two | tants thereof,” this proud city among the rocks, 
horsemen to pass abreast. A swelling stream | doubtless for its extraordinary sins, was always 
rushes between them ; the summits are wild and | marked as peculiarly the object of Divine judg- 
broken; in some places overhanging opposite | ments. It was testified, “ Bozrah (the strong or 
sides, casting the darkness of night upon the | fortified city) shall become a desolation, a re- 
narrow defile, then receding, forming an opening | proach, a waste, and a curse; and all the cities 
above, through which a strong ray of light is| thereof shall be a perpetual waste. Lo! T will 
thrown down, and illuminating with the blaze of | make thee smali among the heathen and despised 


day, the frightful chasm below. Wild fig-trees, 

cleanders, and ivy, were growing out of the sides | 
of the cliffs, hundreds of feet above our heads; | 
the eagle was screaming above us ; all along were 

the open doors of tombs, forming the great ne- 
cropolis of the city; and at the extreme end was 
a large open space, with a powerful body of light 
thrown down upon it, and exhibiting, in one 
full view, the facade of a beautiful temple hewn 
out of a rock, with rows of Corinthian columns 
and ornaments standing out fresh and clear, as 
if but yesterday from the hands of the sculptor. 


Though coming directly from the banks of the 
Nile, where the preservation of the temples ex- 


cites the astonishment and admiration of the | 
traveller, we were roused and excited by the ex- 
traordinary beauty of the great temple at Petra. 
Even now, that I have returned to the pursuits 





and thought-engrossing incidents of a life in one | 
of the busiest cities in the world, often, in situa- 
tions as widely different as light from darkness, | 
I see before me the facade of that temple; neither 
the Coliseum at Rome, grand and interesting as 





it is, nor the ruins of the Acropolis at Athens, 
nor the pyramids, nor the mighty temples of the 
Nile, are so often present to my memory. The 
whole temple, its ornaments, columns, porticoes, 
and porches are cut out and form part of the solid | 
rock ; and this rock, at the foot of which this | 
temple stands like a mere point, towers several | 
hundred feet above, its face cut smooth to its | 
very summit, and the top remaining wild and | 
unshapen as nature made it. The whole area | 


among men. Thy terribleness hath deceived 
thee, and the pride of thy heart, oh, thou that 
@vellest in the clefts of the #6cks, that holdest 
the height of the hill: though thou sheuldst 
make thy nest as high as the eagle, I will bring 
thee down from thence, saith the Lord.” “ They 
shall call the nobles thereof to the kingdom, but 
none shall be there, and all the princes shall be 
nothing ; and thorns shal] come up in her palaces, 
nettles and brambles in the fortresses thereof ; 
and it shall be a habitation for dragons and a 
court for owls.” 

I would that the skeptic could stand, as I did, 
among the ruins of the city, among the rocks, 
and there open the sacred book, and read the 
word of the inspired penman, written when this 
place was one of the greatest cities in the world. 
I see the scoff arrested, his cheek pale, his lip 
quivering, and his heart quaking with fear, as 
the ruined city cries ovt to him, in a voice loud 
and powerful as that of one risen from the dead 
Though he would not believe Moses and the 
Prophets, he believes the handwriting of God 
himself in the desolation and eternal ruin 
around him.—WSvevens’ Travels. 

-—_ +r 

INFFUENCE OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

Of the powerful influence of periodical litera- 
ture in forwarding the progress of general intel- 
lect, and the necessity of its agency to the end 
proposed, there are few, perhaps, who even yet 
have formed a proper estimate ; and some there 


before the temple is perhaps an acre in extent, | are whoare disposed to regard it with a jealous 
enclosed on al] sides, except at the narrow en-| eye, not for the information it generalizes and 
trance, and an opening to the left of the temple, | diffuses, (though there want not objectors even 
which leads into the area of the city, by a pass | on such narrow and invidious grounds), but as 
through perpendicular rocks five or six hundred | hostile to the more exalted interest of science 
feet in height. ‘and literature : as encouraging a taste for super- 


. | 
Leaving the temple and the open space on 


which it fronts, and following the stream, we | 


ficial information, and abstracting it from more 
2 1 arp 
elaborate and profound research, But are the 


entered another defile, much broader than the works of profound science and eluborate research 
’ ‘ . . . oF in | @ cer 
first, on each side of which are ranges of tombs, | now produced, fewer in number, and in less eaget 
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request, than when the sixpeny trash that bore 
the name of magazines was confined to less than 
a fiftieth part of the present respectable circula- 
tion? Have they not increased, on the contrary, 
a hundred-fold? and is not the demand for them 
still increasing in geometrical proportion, tog:- 
ther with the increase of those more accessible 
and popular periodicals? to and from which, in 
fact, they alternately give and receive new ex- 
citements, and new occusions—at once deriving 
and imparting new materials for research and il: 
lustration, and an extended sphere of encourage- 
ment aud remuneration. Many must be super- 
ficial, as it is called, before the few can be availa- 
bly profuund ; as well as some must be profound, 
before the materials can be furnished for super- | 
ficial gratification: the diffused effect can only | 
be increased in proportion to the concentric | 
cause. In other words, the many must have | 
some knowledge before they can either be bene- 
fitted by or appreciate the wisdom of those who | 
have much; and fie few must have accumulated, 
digested and arranged, before the many can be 
benefitted | by diffusion 


Great minds, whose intensity has been fed | always love explorations in probibited places. 
and fostered by elaborate abstraction, from the | By the long silence that ensues, it is pretty 


profundity of their researches and the vastness | 


of their co wprehension, infuse a vew and | im- | 
perishable spirit into the mamonetty of space, 
which expands through distant ages: they create, 
as it were, a new intellectual atmosphere, which 
ultimately is breathed, in some degree, by all. 
There is, at this time, perhaps, scarcely uby ar- | 
tizan in our workshops, and in one part at least | 
of the United Kingdom (to say nothing of for- 
eign regions), scarcely a peasant at his plough, 
who has not some available ideas ministering to 


name of Lord Bacon may not be known to him) 
which he never would have 
never lived and written. 
became progressively superficializcd, as it were 
—that is to say, as it became popularized, by dif- 
fusion through less abstract and less voluminous 
publications—through fugitive essays, and still 
more fugitive conversations, that the results of | ‘ 
his wisdom and discoveries became extensively 
operative. 

That great man indeed—that almost more 
than man—that new creator of the mind of his 
long mystified and benighted species ! seems him- 
self to have manifested some conviction of the 
principles of these observations, when he com- 
posed, in so popular a form, that beautiful little 
volume of L’sseys, which has tempted more read- 
ers to the study of his prefouud aud elaborate 
works, than all the lavish commendations of the 
learned and initiated few could ever have in- 
duced to such research. They were his ager 
jicia/s, as some might call them, that led to an 
extended familiarity with his profundities ; as 
those who slake their thirst on the margin, 


had if Bacon had 


ma y 


— 


‘plished, and enumerating the “worthless things 
‘she has disposed of, flourishes a bright tia pan 


| . . 

‘megs or pumpkin seeds, unless, indeed, 
being a Yankee, L abhor wastefulness as much as 
his comfort or his gratification (although the very | 


,' So, of course, the new tin dipper and the dimin- 


Yet, it was ouly as it | 
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be tempted to plunge into the stream. Those 
essays have precisely the character that would 
have fitted them for a periodical miscellany ; 
and had such a publication existed in his days, 
with a reading public prepared for the reception 
of such a boon, there can be little doubt that. 
through such a channel, he would bave chosen 
to communicate them, as the readiest means of 
giving extended circulation to the wisdom which 
they contain.— Thelwall’s Miscellany. 
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DUST-HEAPS AND WHAT IS FOUND IN THEM. 











Looking out of my window a few mornings 
ago, | saw Dolly picking up an old lamp from the 
bits of glass and rubbish that had been thrown 
into the garden by careless servants, and it re- 
minded me that when I kept house, every few 
months a queerish wagon stood at the eate, and 
(an old-looking man at ‘the door put the i inquiry, 
“ Any old glass, copper, or shoes to sell?” 

This chance of trade ‘irred up quite a bustle 
‘in the kitchen, and brought out the jolly cook 
Margaret, joined by a train of children, who 



























































certain a shrewd bargain is engaging the powers 
of the dust-heap factors. After a while, cook re- 
‘turns exultant with the exchange she has accom- 









































\or dipper ! Ah! he 
Being a borg Yankee, although innocent of the ashe: 

*-. . . ' 
any complicity with the dealers in wooden nut- fold! D 
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present article exposes me to such a charge,— 






















Nature, that model house-wife, abhors a vacuum. 


ished heap of rubbish were resul:s pleasant to Here i 
contemplate. At the same time 1 was conscious Jtinsel. 

that the peddler was chuckling over his acquisi- ]}present 1 
tious, as I over mine; and my exuberance of [be worke 
spirits, consequent on the trade, had an unusual Jw a si 


enchantment in the fact that we had both gota 

‘best end of the bargain.” Lrejoiced to think 
that the old glass lamps I had thrown away. 
a process of heat and molding, be 
transformed into some new device, and perbaps 
have more crystal purity than when they shed 


this whi 
the dres 
purpuse 
it is wea 
as good 
ates an 


their first radiance on the loved faces of a family Peop 
group. preciou 
The old shoes, too, would be cut over, and J that gro 
enter as inner soles into new ones, and so serve flikely n 
other feet, while the scraps of leather, when fit rolls 
burued, would case-harden iron, or be used as fdeep,d 
manure for the soil. The India rubber melted them t 
answers Dew purposes, and wood-ashes, used as J excepti 
a fertilizer, improve crops, or enhance the green ffthe sw 
of a meadow. Yes, | rejoiced tothink the wheels fidull in 
of change could go on grinding up the old to Of 


combine “it for new necds. haps 1 
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I have heard of jewels being found in dust-| sary té have the pockets of the memory without 
heaps. I do not think any were ever found in| holes, and the conscience trained to delicacy of 
the one L have mentioned, but there are those, | feeling, in order to retain and handie this pre- 
not visible to the outward eye, not even inquired | cious gem. 
iter by any enterprising peddler, that quite Honor and love to parents, respect and obedi- 
frequently have, among much refuse, now and| ence to teachers, are apt to be laid aside in 
then a jewel. thoughtless moments—by and by the child’s 
A Yankee is curious as well as thrifty; so | heart grows weeds instead of flowers, and people 
having secu an external dust-heap disappear, he | begin to wonder why. At length it is discovered 
yaturally loves to pry, into the cellars and by-| that the dust-heap ‘has spread so far witb its 
places even of the Soul itself, to see what can be | waste of precious things, and grown so high, that 
uade out of the rejected things there. He picks | the seeds of fruit and flowers, or of any useful 
ip and examines broken resolutions, to ‘see if | thing, find no soil to nurse them; the sunshine 


they cannot be made over or re-joined into some- | ean create no bloom on dry dust, and ashes, or 
thing that would make a family or neighbor} eyen on wasted heaps and rings; it must have 
uore comfortable or happy. Habits, like old | the live growing earth. 
so have something in ree a | Another thing I have seen cast into the dust 
an be cut into more serviceable shape, and what! _)-; on nei ensuite » Poo fre 
annot be remodeled can be given . the purify- oa _ greatly nip othe ‘ 7 pag eo 
S ’~| ly among unseemly things is to be seen a Name, 
ng flames. : ’ . brighter than any star in heaven, or even the 
Buried or unused energies, like bits of iron or om tele sence: ol wteales import than the 
copper, contain the elemental forces of Nature, | frcrance of any flower; more beuefieent than 
a oo ” ror or gangrene in idleness, poison (any fruit; more mysterious than the night-open- 
the SOUurces O e. . -. oh eile ee eee ee 
Poking in the ashes is not altogether a_plea- a dpe ae oe a 
ant business, but, determined to make a clean | ee spring—the aie of God “i I eas 
- 7 it, i“ true - ee = seen it east among rubbish, and impious feet 
the waste and secret places to the air and ligh adi Aoee of their ows hel 
{ day, and feels that . lth the din ches cain treading on the glory of their own being. 
r : ae . ; If children are cireless of truth and reverence, 
hat dust-heap in his heart shall be given to the | . . sie lt a 
ne ef Metase end the eecld. | and lose them for a time, there arise other diffi- 
Ah! here, what is this shining thing here in | culties among young people at a later period. 
he ashes? A broken ring, a plain circle of| Consciousness of beauty, or perhaps of talent, 
wold! Do you recognize that, as the childish | begins to flush the cheek ani animate the man- 
faith, the joyous unspeculative trust that you lost | ners; now there is danger that ambition or love 
long ago, when you forgot to say, “ Our Father | of praise will begin to govern the motives, and 
who art in Heaven,’’ and began to think you | the Golden Rule be found an inconvenient mea- 
could take care of yourself? Save it—it is a} sure for all the daily intercourse with admirers 
‘ign of the spirit’s betrothal to God and all beauty. | and rivals—it is laid one side and for a long time 
Here is a glitter, what is this? A bit of silver | forgotten, and ten chances to one the next time 
tinsel. It appears valueless, and it is in its | it is scen, it will be with surprise, tarnished and 
present form, but it is a stray sentiment, and can | dim, away down in that dull dust heap, which 
be worked into a very pretty ornament. I once | has been quite forgotten, in the tumult of selfish 
saw a silver thread woven into a bird’s nest— | pleasures. Meauvwhile, a queer transformation, 
this which you despise would be very pretty in | somewhat the consequence of the loss of the 
the dress of a child's doll—use it for the best | Golden Rule, has gone on in a little ornament 
purpuse you can find, and don’t despise it because | that every one used to admire. It was a pure 
it is weak and flimsy ; if it pleaases a child, it is | little gem—the color and shape of a violet—it 
as good in its place as the gold lace that decor- seemed the blossom of all tender, youth 


ful grace ; 
ates an emperor. 


‘it bent the lofty neck to gentle curves ; it added 
People at different periods of their lives throw | mellowness to the voice; and made all motions 
precious things into the dust-heap, peculiar to | flow in melodious waves. People eall it by various 
that growth or time. Young children are quite | names, sometimes humility, so.netimes meekness. 
likely now and then to let go a truth, and away | It is difficult to name, but its absence is painfully 
it rolls like a marble, or rather like a pearl, intoa ; felt. As soon as it disappears, self-conceit, that 
deep, dark dust-hole where it will pain and puzzle | greatugly gaud, that cuarse imitation of a diamond, 
them to hunt it up; there it shines, out of reach, | takes its place, and flashes a false glitter over the 
excepting with great exertion and trouble, and | haughty look, the rude word, and angular motion. 
the sweet eyes of those who have lost it grow | But parents or teachers, or friends, will not suffer 
dull in its absence, and their tongues falter. \the loveliness of youth to be disfigured by a 

Of all the slippery things in the world, per- | piece of false finery without remonstrance. They 
haps truth is the most so, and it is quite neces- | will send the loser to hunt in dust-heaps, nay, 
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often go with him, rather than he should lose 
that special grace of youth. 

But parents, teachers, and friends lose a great 
many precious things themselves, and have many 
private hunts in still hours among silent places. 
You will not hear them speak of what they have 
lost, or what they find, nor is it necessary that I 
should tell you here, but when you see, now and 
then, the feet quicken toward daily duties, the 
hand more facile in its ministrations, the eye 
brighten with new lustre—you may be sure the 
graces of love have been lately redeemed from 
accidental wastes, some rejuvenation by the cun- 
ning arts of Nature has taken place, because the 
heart of the man or woman has been searched, 
and is rid of its dust heap. 

It is not always a sad business to hunt in the 
heart’s dust. An old Scotchman, leaning over 
the grocery counter, while he tied up my bundles 
the other day, told me about his native country. 
He said that he was born near the Queen’s Castle 
in Balmora, that it was a bleak and barren 
country, that since he left it, although he had 
seen two-thirds of the globe, he still loved his 
old home best of all. He said, “I have a hard 
head, and can go through almost anything, but 
when you talk to me of my native country, the 
tears come into my old eyes.” It was pleasant 
to see the shining things the old man turned up 
with his staff, and to lean over and help him re- 
deem from waste the love of his home and coun- 


try, and I thought of a sentiment in one of 
Emerson’s poems— 






“Hearts are dust, 

Hearts’ lores remain.” | 
The dust-heaps of nations must contain a great | 
many precious things that have slipped away iu 
the heat of political battles or pride of power and 
schemes of aggrandizement. When Judge Taney 
said, “ The black man has no rights that white | 
men are bound to respect,’”’ what a lustrous dia- 
mond fell from the crown of our Republic! Jus- | 
tice '—that. “ Koh-i-noor’’ of a free people! But 
it will not be left in the dust for ever, there are | 
good men who persist in hunting it up, and re- | 
storing it to the country. Like the world’s best | 
friend, who, eighteen hundred years ago, “ came | 
to seek and to save that which is lost,” hone) 
lovers of Truth and Justice are continually trying 
to save them from a National dust-heap, on 
which, within a few years past, they have been 
repeatedly cast. All persons who work to pre- 
serve these great principles are allies with the 
laws of Nature, for they scatter to the winds, 
sooner or later, all the rubbish of creeds, all 
temporary cxpedients, and restore truth, however 
deeply buried. It is curious to observe the 
beautiful things that lay in dust-heaps in one 
age reclaimed aud adorning mankind in the next. 
The Torso of some old Greek sculptor stands in 
a gallery of the present age, because beauty 
cannot dic, and hunts for its own, and will not 


be divorced—so the Truths of Religion again 
and again have been lost for a time, only to as. 
tonish the world by a re-appearance in new forms 
aud in unexpected places—so, 
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Eternal es 
The Grecir 
Forever ca 
Till the la 
Out of dust, and mold, and gloom, Shall, as a 
God's gracious sunshine quickens bloom ; 
If every day, and in all weather, 

The heart and hand both work together. 
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NIAGARA 
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Away with regrets, remove, remove, 
Away with envy, nothing but love, 

The source of being, and center, alway, 
Can work with God in the light of day. 


Working and singing, lo and behold! 
The dust has become a cloud of gold! 
It flies in the wind like thistle-down, 
Some use to serve, some work to crown. 
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o the Stl 
Meacenas atavis edite regihus,—Hor. rains and 
O man! behold thyself by birth a king; it daily ne 


Nothing of earth may dare to wrest from thee 
The sceptre of supremacy. Standing 

Upon the shore of time, with haughty mien, 
Surveying thence the lengthening line of drift 
Thrown up by century surges—where are seen 
The wrecks of buried argosies that sailed 

With freight of expectation—all too soon 
They met the storms of changing circumstance, 
And eo were dashed in pieces. From their ruin 
Materials shall be drawn in future time 

To build the palace of humanity, 

That slowly rises, looming through the mists 
Cast round its walls by dense uncertainty, 

If e’er its domes and lofty towers shall glow 
In all the glory of the coming day ; 

As the bright pile by Rhine’s historic stream, 
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Its architects unknown—save by their work tender, 
That points us to a nobler life above. ears, p) 
A small | 
How few of multitudes remark the signs, cars, 1 
Or seek for truth in all their varied toil? Another 
For, though the Ephesian tale of old be true, eer ea 
That none may look upon ber face unveiled, The engi 
Yet all should render homage at her shrine, The sam 
And those she deigns to favor shall become cattle 
Monarchs of mind, kings in the realms of thought tle of | 
We need no herald’s pomp or etiquette 
To win allegiance from each heart that beats . He 8 
Instinct with love,—careless of praise or blame tlons W 
For all that’s noble, beautiful, or good. tial diff 
For thought with such is but desire to know, asked ' 
The universal Mind to comprehend ; a this br 
And brilliant visions on their senses rise, : 
As the white clouds heave up at eventide, miles a 
Around the glorious city of the sea. as a Sl 
Then all, unheeding, they a power have felt, has be 
A mighty impulse surging through the soul, ment 
ae above mean’ wouls annee, ’ purpo 
And bind him to the unseen, abstract right. E 
And these who its behests obey are found tion 0! 
Spokesmen for thousands that long wait and burn Jsomew 
For ove to clothe their thoughts with fitting form. freigh 
These are the men who crush the power of wrong— hour, 
Leaders of human progress—with firm trust, yet, W 
Unswerving fiom the path that duty points, insure 
Although the way lead to the martyr’s crown. may | 
Tis harder far to live the Christian’s life, ought 
Than, eager for the victor’s laurelled wreath, 


In bitter strife, to meet the hery’s death ment 
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For earthly matter veils our clearer sight, 

And shadows hide from us the substance true. 
Eternal essence filling myriad forms, 

The Grecian’s dimon and the Mystic’s god, 
Forever calling to a happier state, 

Till the last man, transformed in radiant light, 
Shall, as a seraph, join the angel choir. 

1860. 
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NIAGARA RAILROAD SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 





We have received a pamphlet containing a 
eport on the present condition of the above 
jridge, by John Roebling, of Trenton, N. J., 
isengineer. As this is an international struc- 
ure, and the greatest railroad supension bridge 
n the world, everything connected with its 
daptability and durability for such purposes is 
if great interest to the engineering and railroad 
pofessions. This bridge was opened for traffic 
nthe 8th of March, 1855; and the number of | 
rains and trips of single engines which pass over 
t daily now average 45. This affords evidence 
fa very great traffic, thus subjecting the struc- 
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ff two years, Mr. Roebling visited the bridge, 







9th, and 20th of July last, and he could detect 
no change in any of its parts. In order to judge 
thether the stiffness of the superstructure had 
been impaired by five years’ traffic upon it, he 
slaced a leveling instrument between the towers 
m the New York side, and observed the process 
ff gradual deflection caused by five trains, as 
follows :— 
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Atrain composed of the engine “ Essex” and 
tender, of 35 tons weight, drawing 10 empty 
cars, produced a deflection in the centre of 0.462 feet. 
A small engine, drawing 3 loaded passenger 

cars, 1 baggage car, and 1 loaded cattle car, 0.540 feet. 
Another light engine, with 5 loaded passen- 

ger cars, and 1 baggage CAT,....s..eees ceeeee 0.520 feet. 
The engine “ Essex” and tender alone, 0.315 feet. 
The same engine, returning with 8 loaded 

cattle cars, each holding from 17 to 18 cat- 

tle of the largest Size, ...........sececccess coves 0.789 feet. 


He says: “ By comparing the above observa- 
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purposes. The first great object of this limita 
tion of speed, is safety. 
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ig form. 






wrong—| hour, and passenger trains at even a less rate 
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insures absolute safety, no matter what acciden 







ment.” 








ture to the most severe tests. After an absence | 


ind gave it a thorough examination on the 18th, | 


tions with those of 1855, we discover no essen- 


asked why trains are not allowed to pass over 
this bridge at a higher rate of speed than five 
This limitation is looked upon 
as a sign of tacitly acknowledged weakness, and 
has been frequently referred to as a strong argu- 
ment against suspension bridges for railroad 


Although it may look 
somewhat timid in this fast-going age to see 
freight trains move at the rate of five miles per 


yet, when it is considered that this slow speed 


may happen to a train, the travelling community 
ought to be satisfied with this cautious arrange- 


By 4n additional expenditure, however, of 
$20,000, the stiffness of this bridge may be so 
much increased as to allow trains to pass over it 
at the highest speed ; but no increase of speed, 
we hope, will ever be permitted. 

There are some very important scientific ques- 
tions in the course of solution by this bridge. 
Wrought iron, such as that of which cables are 
composed, has been held by many engineers to 
be an unsafe material for suspension bridges, 
from two causes. One is ‘rusting of the metal 
by the oxygen of the atmosphere, and the other 
is the conversion of the fibrous into brittle erys- 
talline iron by tension and vibrations. Mr. 
Roebling states that the iron of the Niagara 
bridge is protected mechanically from rusting 
by several coats of paint, and chemically by cal- 
careous cements, which absorb the oxygen in 
damp situations, and thus protect the anchor 
bars. He recently examined the anchor bars of 
the Monongahela suspension bridge at Pittsburg, 
Pa., which was built sixteen years ago, and he 
found them perfectly preserved by this cement 
in which they were imbedded. Mr. Roebling is 
of opinion that the crystallization of fibrous iron 
by vibrations or by tension, or both combined, 
‘has, in no instance, been satisfactorily proved 
or demonstrated by experiments ; ” and he insists 
that “the crystallization in iron or any other 
metal can never take place in a cold state. To 
form crystals at all, the metal must be highly 
heated, or nearly in a molten state.” 

The opinion is quite prevalent among engi- 
neers and men devoted to science, that tough 
metals in a cold condition do become crystalline 
and very brittle, when subjected a considerable 
period of time to tension and vibrations. The 
breaking of the axles of railroad cars, the piston 
rods of engines, and the iron stringers of bridges, 
is oftentimes attributed to the metal becoming 

crystalline. But while Mr. Rocbling is a disbe- 
liever in the crystalline theory of vibrations, he 
admits that tension and vibrations impair the 
strength of iron while it retains its fibrous char- 
acter. This, he considers, is due to a separation 
of the threads of the pure iron, and the cinder 
with which it is combined, by the vibrations, 
thus destroying the cohesion of the particles. 
This is a most interesting question, and the 
opinion of Mr. Roebling is of great weight in 
the matter. He asserts that the cables of the 

Niagara bridge are made of a superior quality 
|of metal; that they possess an abundance of 

strength ; are free from vibration; that they 

are well preserved, and may be safely trusted for 

a long series of years. As iron, in large struc- 

tures, has been applied only in very recent years, 

long experience on a large scale has not yet been 
obtained ; but, so far as that experience goes, 

Mr. Roebling is of opinion that “good iron, not 
overtaxed by tension and vibration, and other- 
wise preserved, will prove one of the most dura- 
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ble building materials at our disposal.’’—Scien-, Extravagance in dress is the fostering paren 
of many injurious fashions, and these not on! 
ll “vitiate the taste,” but also destroy the self. respect 


tific American. 


FREAKS OF FASHION. 


The fashions of the present day are exerting a 
most injurious influence on domestic life and 
morality. There is now a strife among the dif- 
ferent classes of society which shall be the great- 


est. ‘The city merchant imitates the style of his) 


aristocratic neighbor in the mansion he must 
occupy, the equipage he must drive, the company 
he must entertain, and the appearance his family 
must make in society. The prosperous trades- 
man imitates the merchant, the clerk his em- 
ployer, and even the servant her mistress ; and 
in the great struggle to keep up appearance, each 
launches out into extravagant expenditure, lives 
up to, even if he does not go beyond, his average 
income, and often becomes reckless of conse- 
quences so long as the fashionable appearance is 
maintained. ‘There is a story told of an Irish- 
man who, on returning from market one day, was 
observed lashing his horse most furiously and 
galloping by the side of two gentlemen. His 
friend, seeing fish after fish drop on the road 
from his panniers, cried out to him to stop, or he 
would lose all his fish. ‘‘ Hurrah!’ cried Pat, 
“‘ bother tak’ ye, and what do I care so long as 1 
keep up with the gintlemen?”’ It is this “ keep- 
ing up with the gintlemen,” at any cost, which 
is the source of much of the domestic unhappi- 
ness, commercial dishonesty, and criminal frauds 
to which our attention has been so recently 
drawn. The ladies must have their splendid 
silks and expensive lace, or they positively affirm 
they have “ nothing to wear;” the gentlemen 
must have their sumptuous dinners well served, 
and expensive wines, or they raise the piteous 
ery they have ‘‘nothing to eat;’? the family 
must possess its suburban mansion, elegantly 
furnished, its gay equipage, and its rounds of 
balls and parties, or else life becomes a mean 
vulgar thing, scarcely to be endured! The god- 
dess, Fashion, must be revered ; her smiles are 
captivating, and her frowns withering ; her favor 
therefore, must be propitiated at any cost; and 
honor, truth, social virtue, and even common 
honesty must be sacrificed to maintain the wor- 
ship of this powerful deity ! 
* * * * * * ** 

When we think of the many splendid “houses’’ 
which have already been crushed by these freaks, 
and see the thousands of lovely victims who have 
been ruined by such catastrophes, we may well 
ask, with Lord S. G. Osborne, ‘‘ Where is the 
present wild extravagance in dress toend? Is 
each succeeding season to record its ruinous in- 
crease? Is it possible that folly can further go 
—that English ladies will become more enslaved 
to a power which is gradually vitiating the taste 
of every class ?”’ 
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| the happiness, and prosperity of every class thag 
imitates them. The fashionables often resort t 
the meanest tricks to increase the splendor of 
their appearance, and grind down their different 
tradesmen, who, in their turn, oppress their de 
‘pendents and work-people. 
Nor does the injurious influence of fashion end with me 
there. The children receive an education of dently a 
| vitiated character; they grow up with false views ae 
| of life, and early learn to imitate, and sometimes | diego 
to surpass, the extravagance of their parents. In scelinees 
| the recent discussions in the daily journals on a 
| marriage and the great social evil, the baneful we dee 
influence of extravagant habits on young persons she : 
| was painfully illustrated. They naturally hesi- oo | 
tate to enter the connubial state till they eanf’: > 
afford to support the expenditure of a fashionable shall os 
establishment ; hence the young’ ladies either ‘os ae 
pine away in sivgle life, and fall victims to 
fashionable follies, or render the domestic hearth 
unhappy ; and the young men perpetuate and The f 
| increase that terrible social evil which disfigures§the Brit 
our streets and stains our national character. eatton, : 
The baneful influence extends throughout the}ije « B: 
middle and lower classes, which often find that, 































































by imitating the fashions of those above them, to Thos 
use the words of Cowper, oe 
other 
“They sacrifice to dress, till household joys follows 
And comforts cease.” differen 
ere 







Their income is heavily taxed to keep up an ap- 
pearance beyond their position and means; and] [Jnited 
whether it be small or large, it frequently be-] Brazil 
comes insufficient to secure domestic comfort, as | Keypti 
well as provide for extravagant habits. Poverty | West 1 
then gathers, like a threatening thunder-cloud, | Kast I 
over the dwelling ; and when any sudden event ] A]| ot! 
transpires, by which the income is diminished or 
the necessary expenditure is increased, the storm 
of sorrow begins to fall. Business is crippled, 
and often surrounded by serious difficulties, for }is ver 
want of the money that has been lavished in ex- | third « 
travagant fashions; debts are contracted with | places 
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scarcely a hope of their being discharged ; things The 
daily grow more black and menacing ; peace and Tis the 
joy depart ; anxious care takes possession of the | sociat 









spirits; the grim features of exposure and ruin | pot ar 
become painfully distinct; and in the fearful | which 





struggle for life and position, recourse is some-| Th 
times had to practices condemned equally by mo- | the ¢ 
rality and law, to avert the disasters which extra- | comm 
vaganee hascaused. Many who were once pros- | Mini: 
perous and happy have been ruined by Fashion ; depar 
and some are now paying the penalty of their | estat 
recklessness in our prisons and penal establish- | to it. 
ments. the f 

Wherever Fashion’s voice becomes imperative, | in A: 
and leads her votary along her changeful path, | inga 
she becomes the tyrant, and mankind her slave. | mitt 
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Life then is stripped of it its true dignity and im- 
portance ; time and wealth, which might have 
been usefully employed in reclaiming the lost, 


fund cheering the miserable, are frittered away on 
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empty shows; a restless dissatisfaction breeds 
contempt for the sober duties of life ; class strives 
against class in a most undignified and ruinous 
competition ; and the votary ere long becomes 
the victim, and, while attempting to keep up 
with the swift revolving wheel of fashion, is sud- 
denly dashed to the ground, and broken to 
pieces. There is such a thing in life as proprie- 
ty, and what may be very becoming in one sta- 
tion becomes very ridiculous in another. Ex- 
travagant fashions are unseemly in all walks of 
a ‘and they can have little idea of the dignity 
and design of life, whose thoughts seldom rise 
beyond the consideration of what they shall eat, 
or what they shall drink, or wherewithal they 
shall be clothed.—‘Meliora,” a Quarterly Re- 
view for July, 1860. 
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The following facts respecting the efforts of 
the British Empire to extend the production of 
eotton, are taken from the last annual report of 
the *« British Cotton Supply Association.” 


Those who believe that Kngland has been un- 
suceessful in her efforts to obtain cotton from 
other places, will be somewhat surprised at the 
following facts. The source of her supply, at 
different periods, has been as follows :—- 
1850—lbs. 1857—Ilbs. 
493,153,112 654,758,048 

30,299 982 29,910,832 

18,931,414 24,842,144 

228.913 1,443,568 
118,872,742 
2,090,698 


United States 
Brazil 

Kgyptian .. 
West Indies . 
Kast Indies 

All other places . 


Total 967,518 


. 669,576,861 
Thus showing, though her increased consumption 
is very large, yet she has obtained nearly one- 
third of the whole amount consumed from other 
places than the United States. 

The prospect, however, of her future supply, 
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is the more surprising, as the report of the As- 
sociation illustrates. They state, “ that there is 
not an inhabited cotton country in the world, to 
which their attention has not been directed. 
Through the influence of the British Consuls, 
the cultivation of cotton in Turkey has been 
commenced under great promise.- The Home 
Minister in Greece has introduced it into many 
departments; and in the Island of Cyprus an 
estate of eighty thousand acres has been devoted 
to it.—Cotton seed-has been distributed among 
the farmers of the fertile valley of the Meander, 
in Asia Minor, with full instructions for plant- 
ing and gathering the crop. Of Egypt, the com- 
mittee report, ‘‘that they expect to increase the 


250,338, 14 | 
7,986,160 


growth, from one hundred thousand bales, ¢o the 
large figure of one million. 

In Tunis, the Bey is using great exertions 
with bis subjects to cultivate the “ Great Staple.” 
In Western Africa at Sierre Leone and Sherbro, 
cotton gins have been introduced and a profit- 
able trade in the native cotton commenced. In 
Liberia and along the Gold Coast, every exer- 
tion is being made with every prospect of suc- 
cess. At Accra and Cape Coast Castle are 
Agricultural Societies which make cotton culture 
their specialty. A great quantity of cotton is 
raised in the adjacent countries. The Accra 
Agricultural Society have engaged with a Lin- 
colnshire firm to purchase this cotton, which 
they buy in the seed at less than a cent a pound. 
This cotton, cleaned, is worth in Liverpool four- 
teen cents a pound. 

From the interior an agent of the Association 
reports that a large export trade will soon be 
realized, and that he found 70,000 people busy 
in its growing, spinning and weaving. 

At Elmina, Benin, Old Calabar, and the Ca- 
meroone, a good beginning has been made by 
distribution of seed and cotton gins. At Lagos 
a hopeful trade has been opened. Along the 
line of the river Niger it is proposed to establish 
trading stations. 

in South Africa, the Government is stimula- 
ting the cotton culture. Numerous farmers are 
| planting it. 

In Eastern Africa, in the rich valley of the 
Shire, an European colony is being established 
| for raising cotton. 
| From the Feejee Islands, the Committee have 
| received the most wonderful specimens of cotton 
| crowing wi/d there, and reproducing, for from 
ten to fifteen years! The samples are so vaiua- 
ble as to range from 25 to 24 cents per pound. 

Australia has entered into the cultivation, and 
will soon export freely. Samples of the best 
quality have been received. But the Committee 
fae from “wondrous India”’ are they receiving 
the most flattering reports; and this year it is 
estimated that her exports will reach a million 
bales. In British Guiana the cultivation has also 
been undertaken with the most encouraging pros- 
vets. 

In Jamaica, the “ British Cotton Company ” 
report flattering prospects. 
land. 

In Havana, Cuba, great efforts are being made, 
and a new company has been established, called 
the ‘Anglo-Saxon Cotton Company,” 
capital of $4,000,000, for raising cotton. 
er - 

An exquisite watch went irregularly, though 
no defect evuld be discovered in it. At last it 
was found that the balance whee! had been near 
a magnet: and here was all the mischief. If 
the soundest mind be magnetised by any predi- 
lection, it must act irregularly. 


So much for Eng- 
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Mirth should be the embroidery of conversa- 
tion, not the web: and wit the 
the mind, not the furniture. 
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+ te 
ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The political excitement which agitates the country 
Joes not appear to bave abated. The secession of 
South Carolina, and the probability that the Cotton 
States will join im asouthern confederacy, would seem 
to be indicated by the tenor of the news. Every thing, 
however, connected with the secession movement, is 
still involved in uncertainty, and future developments 
can alone determine the result. 

An extensive defalcation has taken place in the In- 
dian Department, by which $800,000 of Bonds with 
coupons attached bave been abstracted. 


Tue Arrican Stave Trape.—By advices just re- 
ceived from Cuba we learn that tbe barque William, 
Pelletier master, has just landed another cargo. The 
William was captured by the steamer Wyandotte, on 
the 9th of May last, and taken to Key West, with five 
bundred and thirty Africana on board. She was sold 
by the United States Marshal, and was immediately 
refitted for the siave trade. She bas now landed an- 
o'her cargo, aud bas no doubt been burnt or scuttled. 
Pelletier, her master, was captain of the barque Arde- 
mas, and was owner of the White Cloud, both slavers. 
The White Cloud is numbered with missing vessels, 
The barque Lucy Johnson, Johnson master, has arrived 
at this port in distress, from New London. She was 
bound to the coast of Africa. Her cargo was a dupli- 
cate of that found on board the slaver Cora, viz.: rum, 
powder, provisions, &e.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


EMANCIPATION OF Serrs.—The Nord reports from 
St. Petersburg that the Superior Committee, instituted 
fur the definitive examination of the plan for emanci- 
pating the serfs, is actively at work, under the pre- 
sidentsbip of the Grand Duke Constantine, to bring 
that important reform to a successful issue, and one 
that will probably be carried into execution at the 
beginning «fnext year. At least, itis hoped that the 
fuli scheme may be submitted to the Council of the 
Empire in four or five weeks. Other reforms of not 
less importarce, as, for example, of the judicial tri- 
buvals and cf the provisional police, are in prepara- 
Ton. 


EXTENSION OF THE Paciric TeELEGRAPH.—We learn 
that the Missouri and Western Telegraph Company 
have recenily completed a contract with responsible 
parties at Cottonwood Springs, for five thousand tele- 
graph poles to be delivered on the section between 
Fort Kearney and Julesburgh, early in the spring. 
The distance is about two hundred miles, and the 
erection of the poles and stretching of the wires will 
be commenced as soon zs the frost is out of the ground 
and the season will permit. This will complete an- 
other section of the telegraph to the Pacific, and leave 
only a gap of twelve hundred miles to cover. Mr. 
Wade, one of the directors of the Western Union Com- 
pany, to whom the business has been entrusted, is 
now in San Francisco, arranging terms for prosecuting 
the enterprise eastward as rapidly as possible. A 
year hence we expect to receive despatches from the 
Pacific coast as regularly as we now receive them 
from the Atlantic.—St. Louis Democrat. 


Capture or 4 SiaveR —The barque Cora, of about 
350 tons, of New York, under the command of Hen- 
derson Eastman, sailing master of the Constellation, 
flag-ship of the African squadron, has arrived at New 
York. She was captured on the coast of Africa by 
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the Constellation on the 26th September, with 705 
slaves on board. Two-thirds of the whole number 
were under 15 years of age. Al! were in a perfectly 
nude state. They were classified as follows: 172 
men, 106 women, 343 boys, $1 girls, and 3 babes at 
the breast. The negroes were at ounce sent to Mon. 
rovia, where they arrived in charge of the master of 
the Constellation, on the 15th of October, without any 
accident, except the loss by death of eleven of their 
number. 


TELEGRAPHIC Feats.—-Recently, the operators put 
Portland in connection with Charleston, S. C., and 
transmitted messages distinctly ; subsequently Bangor 
and New Orleaus were connected for the first time, 
and messages sent from Maine to Louisiana. We 
believe this a longer distavce than was ever before 
connected in the United States, or any telegraphic 
line over which intelligible despatches have been sent. 
An operator in the telegraph office in Louisville, Ky.. 
received one hundred and thirty-three words in two 
and a-half minutes. This was a most extraordinary 
feat. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anp Mraut.—There is no shipping demand 
for Flour, and the sales are to supply the wants of the 
home trade, ranging from $4 75 to 5 00 per barrel for 
common and good brands of superfine; $5 20 a 
5 25 for extras, and 575 a 6 50 for extra j famiiy 
and fancy lots, according to quality. The receipts 
continue small, but are more than adequate for 
the demand. Rye Flour is offered at $3 50 a3 62. 
and Corn Meal at $2 75 per barre] tor Pennsylvania. 


Grain.—The offerings of Wheat are light. Small 
sales of good Penna. and Western at $1 14 a 1 22 per 
bu., and good Southern at $1 25. White ranges 
from $1 34 to $1 40. Rye is steady at 76c. for 
Pennsylvania and 68 certs for Delaware. Corn— 
There is not much offering. Small sales of yellow at 
64c., and 52 a 57c. for new. Oats are steady at 
313 a 32 cents for Southern, and 33 a 34 for Penna. 


CioverseeD has fallen 01, in receipts very materially, 
and is in fair request at $5 25 a 5 35 per 64 lbs. Timo- 
thy is nominal. Flaxseed is dull, and bas declined to 
$1 40 al 50. 


‘\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The winter session 
of this institution will commence on the 19'h of 11th 
month, and continue Twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. No extra 
charges. 

For further particulars address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks, burlington Co., N. J. 





ooks issued by the Book Association of Friends’, 
B and for sale at No. 439 Market St., 324 S. Sth St., 
533 N. 4th St., Philadelphia; and 15 S. Howard St., 
Baltimore. 

A Treasury of Facts in 6 numbers—a book for chil- 
dren. 

Conversations on the Queries—designed for young 
persons. 

Essays on some of the Testimonies held by Friends. 

Essays by S. M. Janney. 

A daily Scriptural Watchword. 


Merrihew ¢ Thompson, Prs., Lodge st. 
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